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ABSTRACT 
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willingness of school administrators to permit and encourage parental 
input in decision-making processes appears to strengthen parent 
involvement. Tables and a list of references are provided. (JAM) 
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ABSTRACT 



The idea that parent involvement influences attitudes and 
promotes achievement is receiving widespread attention 
particularly in the wake of school reform. Despite its 
importance, parent involvement research is fragmented and lacks 
preciseness. Little is known about the kinds of participation 
activities in which parents engage. Correlational studies are 
disconnected from the everyday realities of home-school 
interaction which vary from school to school. In addition, 
status attainment variables are overemphasized while family 
process and school organizational factors are frequently 
neglected, in this paper, the association of parent 
characteristics including education, religion, marital status and 
reasons for school choice with parent involvement (as measured by 
three dimensions: participation in school-related activities, 
communication with teachers, and involvement in school decision 
making) is examined for 1070 parents in the context of five 
inner-city Catholic high schools. While parent characteristics, 
especially level of education, influences parent communication 
with teachers, school organizational factors appear to strengthen 
parent involvement within schools. This research provides 
insights into how family choice and parent involvement 
mechanisims operate for "at risk" youtn in inner-city Catholic 
high schools. 



Eamly Cfaoioe ancl I^raik InvaLvacnt in Irner-citY 
C^i^blic Hi^ Sdxxds: 
An Si^flGcaticn of Bartent RsychcHSocial 
and School Cfcganizational EacAosrs 

IMIIGODCTXON 

A large body of research suggests that parent involvement can influence 
attitudes and poxanote achievement (Bauch, 1985; Epstein, 1986; Henderson, 
1981; I^gan, 1984) . Ihe form of parent involvement does not seem critical 
as long as it is well-planned, coiprehensive, and laig-lasting. PrograuB 
that inclide parent participation in school learning activities at home, 
parents' ccanraunicating vdth teachers about their children's school progress, 
and parents assuming si^jervisory and other roles at. school seem to accelerate 
achievement gains, especially in young children (e.g. Becker & EJsstein, 1982; 
Clark, 1983; Comer, 1980; Leichter, 1974; litwak & Meyer, 1974; Marjoribanks, 
1980) . Furthermore, school reform reports eirphasize parent involvement as a 
necessary ccstponent of sciKx>l effectiveness (e.g., Alexander, 1986). 

Parent involvement research, however, is fragmented and disconnected 
from the everyday realities of families and cctttonunities v?orking together in 
the context of a specific school setting for the benefit of children. Most 
lack an ecolbgical perspective vMch recognizes that parent involvenent is a 
plastic process that is unique from school to school (Kagan, 1984). What 
mi^t appear to be a hi^ level of involvement at one site may be lew in 
another. Furthermore, correlational studies of school-based parent 
involvement have not been sufficiently precise to determine the necessary 
conditions under ^ch attitudes and achievement are influenced, particularly 
for older children and adolescents. 

At a time v*ien there is vadespread concern for the adhlevement of Icwer- 
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incxfroe and minority students, recent reports have drawn the public's 
attention to Catholic schools vAiere ininority youth achieve at a hi^er rate 
than those in public schools (e.g., Coleman & Hbffer, 1987; Coleman, Hoffer & 
Kilgore, 1982; Greeley, 1982). Parent involvement is cited as a factor in 
Catholic school achievenent (Cibulka, O'Brien, & Zewe, 1982; Good & Hinkel, 
1985; Vitullo-^Iartm & Vitullo-Martin, 1973) suggesting the pcssibility that 
such ijwDlvement may mitigate the effects of socioeconcsaic characteristics. 
Clark (1933) argues that home factors such as the value parents place on 
education and their reinforcing at-hoane behaviors are itore iicportant than 
socioeoOTcondc status. In contrast, it is widely accepted in the status 
attainment literature that parents' backgrounds play a significant role in 
school achievement (e.g., Coleman, CanjiDell, Hc*son, McBartland, Jfood, 
Weinfeld, & York, 1966; Jencks, Smith, Acland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis, Heyns, & 
Michelson, 1972; Sewell & Hauser, 1976). However, this body of literature 
focuses primarily on a few demographic variables neglecting family process 
variables (Epstein, 1986). Consequently, little is known about how parent 
psycho-social characteristics and school organizational factors interact to 
affect parent involvement. 

This stud/ examines the assumption that different levels and kinds of 
parent involvement are related to parent characteristics, specifically 
education, religion, church participation, family structure, and parents' 
reasons for choosing a private school. It ccfftpares parent's involvement in a 
variety of school-related activitj.es for over 1,000 parents within five 
inner- city Catholic secondary schools. Althou^ school's differ with regard 
to parent socioeconcanic background factors, the study is not as concerned 
about across school variations in parental involvement as it is with within 
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sdiool (Xfmparisons related to the frequency and kinds of activities in which 
parents participate in these low-^inoome-serving Catholic schools. Neither is 
it concerned with coirparing student outcoraes with parent involvement; rather, 
it seeks to e55)lore the phenomena of parent involvement in schools that are 
thought tc be effective for "at risk" students and to provide insists into 
how parent involvement mechanisms operate in inner-ci^ Catholic high schools 
for these students. 

CB3ICB, VOICE, AMD BESHMSIVENBSS: THO IBS5EBXIVES 

In ejcamining parent involvement in private schools, it is necessary to 
indicate hew these schools differ f rem public ones since some elements of 
school organization unique to private schools may contribute to parent 
participation. However, these same elements also could inhibit parent 
involvement. At the very least, private schools differ frm most public 
schools regarding family choice, some farms of school organization and 
governance (e.g. , size, principal autoncsny, gender conposition) , and 
comraunity membership, especially church-affiliation. Ihese unique private 
school elements iand their influence on parent involvement are examined below. 
Choice as a Eacilitatxxr of Bacent InvDlveBSit 

F^ly choice enables parents to designate the school their child will 
attend, it motivates parents to take greater responsibility for their 
children's education and become more involved (Alexander, 1986; Quie, 1987). 
Parents usually feel a greater affiliation with the school if its focus 
(i*e., academic, comprehensive, or vocational) is one they aj^)rove. For 
this reason, an increasing nuntoer of public school systems are creating 
differentiated school formats. Specialty and magnet schools, for example, 
offer parents attendance options for their children. 

3 
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As d result of family choice, parents my be nore demanding of school 
officials in requiring hi^ standards of academic achievement and discipline 
(CifcuUca, O'Brien, & Zewe 1982) • In private schools, parents not only choose 
the school, tut pay tuition as well. In their study of inner-city private 
elementary schools, Citulka and his colleagues conjecture that perceived 
school responsiveness to parents' demands may be due, in part, to the less 
bureaucratic organizational structure of private schools oonpared to public 
schools thus attracting motivated and active parents. 

While parents can be more demanding, sdMols in turn can be more 
demanding of parents. It would seem that private schools do have greater 
organizational advantages than public schools in seeking parental involvenent 
and in giving parents a voice. Principals enjoy greater autonomy 
f acilitative of policy and decision making related to involving parents and 
being responsive to their deaorands. Private schools are smaller in size thus 
facilitating familiarity that enhances pairent involvement. Ihey have a less 
rigid hierarchical structure attractive to parents v*k) have predisposition 
toward being involved. Such characteristics permit schools to place great 
demands on parents. Ihey can be selective in their admissions process as 
well as in deciding v*iich students to continue to enroll from year to year 
(caiubb & Moe, 1986). At the same time, they indirectly exert pressure on 
parents to continue to "perform", thus assuring a clientele that meets the 
school's expectations for involvement. 

Parents choose private scihools for a variety of reasons, including 
religious as well as academic ones. Religious reasons could be especially 
f acilitative of parent involven^. Coleman and Hoffer (1987) view private 
schools, especially Catholic schools, as functional communities in vMch 
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individual families benefit from cultxiral resources found in the social 
cohesion of school families vdio belong to a common religious group. Ihus, by 
choosing a religious school, parents have an opportunity to obtain valuable 
^resources to assist them in their child--rearing tasks. 

Ihis comnunity membership perspective advanced by Coleman and Ifof fer 
(1987) views the Catholic school as the agent of the religious coraraunity of 
v4iich the family is a part, rather than as an agent of the state. 
Responsiveness extends to include the Church as well as the school. Within 
this membership groap, families interact beyond school events to include 
church and other ccmraunity activities. Such interactions provide 
connections that bind the child and the parents to the school as well as to 
the larger religious ccanraunity. Ihese connections are found in the sharing 
of common religious values and social exchanges that occur as a part of 
religious worship. Parents v*io choose religious schools, especially for 
discipline and religious reasons, could be expected to be more involved than 
those vAio choose the school primarily for a academic reasons because of value 
system conpatibility betweai home and sc±kx)1. 

As an extension of parent involvement, then, church participation could 
ben an iitportant factor in enhancing community membership, if so, in 
Catholic schools this could be expected more frequently for Catholic parents 
than nonCatholic ones and more for Catholic single parents than Catholic 
two-parent families particularly in li^t of the ocmmtunity support function 
attributed to Catholic schools by Coleman and Hoffer (1987). Consequently, 
greater church involvement by "religious" Catholic single-parent families, 
that is, those who choose the school primarily for discipline and religious 
values reasons, could provide enpirical si^jport for the Coleman and Hoffer 
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thesis and help explain parent involvement in these schools. 

Conflicting arguments, however, can be put forth concerning choice, 
school organizational structures, and community membership in regard to 
parent involvement in private schools. 
Choioe as an Inhihitcr of Parait Inwlvensnt 

Choice may function in a way that discourages parent involvement. 
Parents differ in their attitudes toward involvement and in the amount of 
time they give to their children's schooling and school life. Ihey may 
choose a private school because they want to corpensate for this lack of time 
or may feel their child is better cared for at a private than at a public 
school. In addition, they may believe that responsibility for the child's 
education is best left to the school. Ihis belief could be stronger in 
private than in public schools especially in church-related schools vdiere 
religion ard values are a part of the curriculum and ^ere parents choose the 
school with these values in mind. Parents may view the school as taking on a 
greater share of parental responsibility for the child's development. Ihis 
may serve as a rationale for less involvement. Thus, giving parents 
responsibility for school choice may not in itself result in more ejctensive 
parent involvement. 

Similarly, althoui^ private school organizational factors may facilitate 
parent involvement, a particular school's educational philosophy and goals 
may inhibit parent participation. Parents may not exercise voice under a 
particular school philosc^y. In a stucfy of private elementary schools 
incltding elite, church-related, and independent schools, Slau^ter and 
Schneider (1986) found that parents' educational goals and those of the 
individual school chosen were related to parental involvement. Parent 
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involvement ml schcxDl goals took on different patterns at each school f rem 
that of quite separate roles to hi^ily interactive relationships between 
parents and the school. It aj^)eared that parents were attracted to a 
particular private school based on their own philosqphy of education and the 
perceived philosophy of the school vMch included a tacit agreement 
concerning how and to v*at degree parents were irr.-clved. Subsequently, the 
press for parent involvement and opportunities for involvement niay be absent 
in a particular sdiool throu^ its educational philosophy, lade of commitment 
to involving parents or for other reasons. Even schools sharing similar 
educational goals may differ in their efforts to facilitate parent 
involvement. Thus, a school's favorable organizational characteristics 
alone are not sufficient for assuring parent involvement. Private schools 
need to capitalize on their unique organizational advantages. 

Lastly, many \*o choose Catholic schools are not themselves Catholic 
althou^ th^ may be active within their own denaninations suggesting value 
ccsrpatibility with Christian religions. Denoaninational inoonpatibility may 
act as a deterrent to the formation of functional communities thereby 
reducing social integration (Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). Ocaitrariwise, 
denominational cconpatibility may riot aid in the developroent of functional 
ccanmunities if Catiiolics in Catholic schools are not churdi-going. 

Parent involven^t aixi social integration cculd be based on other than a 
religious value system. Parent level of educational attainment and inccroe 
may be indicators of shared social class values. Parents have various 
reasons other than religious values for choosing a Catholic school. In 
addition to psycho-social characteristics as ethnicity, educaticxi, and family 
structure, there are other characteristics that may mitigate denominational 
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incoitpatibility between home and school in explaining parent involvement in 
Catholic schools. 

In an earlier study, Bauch and Small (1986) found that academic reasons 
were given most frequently for choosing a Catholic inner-city high school, 
not religious values. Parents' level of educational attainnent and ethnicity 
were highly correlated with academic reasons for choosing a school. Middle 
and tqpper-inoosne blacks, more than vMtes, chose these schools priinarily for 
academic reasons. Thus, shared values other than those based on a coraroon 
religious denomination such as a school's academic focus may exert a stronger 
influence on parent involvement. Ihis relationship itii^t be explored 
productively by considering the commonality of parents' educational level as 
well as their denominational ccmpatibility with the school vdien examining 
parents' reasons for school choice and their involvement in school-related 
activities. 

Parents' level of education plays an inportant role in school 
achievement (e.g., Coleman, et al, 1966; Jencks, et al, 1972; Sewell & 
Hauser, 1976). It also reflects social class values (Kohn, 1969). iherefore, 
it apparently contributes significantly to parental involvement. 
Hic^y-educated parents may be more familiar with the process and content of 
schooling, have greater information resources at their disposal, and feel 
more at ease in relating to school personnel (Bridge, 1978). 

In summary, parent involvement in Catholic hi^ schools may be uneven 
in spite of parents' exercise of choice in sending their child, the 
organizational advantages enjoyed by Catholic schools that are presumed 
favorable toward involving parents, and ocaranunity membership based on cannon 
values that extends beyond the school and provides a context for social 
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cohesion. Even ;*en parent involvement is frequent, the content and the fom 
may differ based on parents' characteristics. 

How parent characteristics and school organizational factors interact to 
influence parent involvement is not clear, especially for middle and lower- 
inccane minority parents who send their children to inner-city Catholic hi^ 
schools. Many parents are newoaners to private education, ara not Catholic, 
(Schneider, 1987) and feel shy about participating in an institution they may 
not understand (Li^tfoot, 1981). In addition, hi^ schools differ frx^ 
elementary schools in that parent participation may be more difficult in 
li^t of the newly developing autonoiny and independence of teenagers. This 
discourages some parents from participating in school activities, especially 
vdien schools do not encourage parental participation. 

Few studies have been conducted on parent involvement at the hi^ school 
level althou^ numerous studies have oeen made of parent involvement in 
eleanentary and junior hi^ schools. It is not known \diether Catholic inner- 
city hi^ schools play effective roles in involving Icwer-income, inner-city 
parents in school ll^e expected of private schools. Neither are the 
characteristics of parents who are most likely to be involved in these 
schools known. 

In li^t of the divergent positions and theoretical perspectives 
discussed above, the following research questions emerged: 

1. In vAiat kinds of school-related activities are parents most 
frequently involved in inner-city Catholic hi^ schools? Hew marr/ parents 
actually participate in these activities? To vAiat extent do parents take on 
a variety of parent involvement roles? 

2.. Hew do parents' level of educational attainment, reasons for choosing 
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the school, and the individual school chosen affecc the degree and kind of 
parent involvement? 

3. Is frequency of school participation related to diiarch 
participation for families of different inarital and religious backgrounds? 
How does the school participation of "religious" parents, that is, those v*k> 
choose the school primarily for religious reasons, and single-parent Catholic 
families affect churdi participation? 

In this study, parent involvement is defined as a typology having three 
dimensions: a) parent participation in school-related activities and taking 
on si5)ervisory, govemamie and other roles, b) parents' providing advice or 
helping make decisions regarding school policy; and c) parent communication, 
with teachers. Parents' reasons for school choice is represented as a 
typology havii^ four dimensions: a) acadonic/curriculiim, b) discipline, c) 
religion and values, and d) noneducational reasons such as safety and 
transportation. These dimensions are e)5)lained in the methodology section. 

WSSODOUSBi 

Ihe saitple consists of five schools located in different metropolitan 
areas across the country (Table 1) . They vary in size and other 
organizational factors. Some are owned and oj^rated by religious orders, 
others ty diocesan officials. Tuition ranged from $925 to $1,500 per year 
for 1985. College-admission rates vary among the schools frcm 55% to 98% of 
the graduating classes. The schools have strong ethnic representations and 
vary in gender coitposition. These snhools were selected to be representative 
of inner-city Catholic hi^ schools in general. 

For purposes of identification, the schools are referred to by their 
predominant ethnic-gender group. The vMte working-class boys' and the low- 
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income Hispanic girls' schools have the highest proportions of low-income and 
Catholic students. Ihese two "Icwer-inccate Catholic" schools stand sane«*iat 
in contrast to the three predaninantly Black schools vMch serve a smaller 
proportion of families frcm la^-inccme and Catholic bacikgrounds. 

(Table 1 about here) 
The schools are part of an on-going study that began as a corollary to 
the National Catholic Bducaticffial Association's investigaticai of the iirpact 
of Catliolic seccsxJary schools an Icwer-inccaoae stixJents (Benson, Yeager, Wbod, 
Guerra, & Manno, 1986). The sdwols were selected frcm 106 
low-income-serving (US) ones identified as pai±icularly "effective", 
according to teacher reports, in serving the needs of lower-incore stidents. 
They enroll a miniinum of 20% of students from families below the federal 
poverty level ($10,000 in 1985 for a family of four). In Spring 1985, 
several university researchers, directed by the authar, spent approximately 
two weeks in the schools collecting survey data, conducting interviews, and 
engaging in participant c±servation. Qie thousand seventy parents returned 
useable surveys, a response rate of 63%. The field researchers prepared 
extensive case study descriptions for each school (Bauch, Blum, Taylor, & 
Valli, 1985). 

Goodlad's (1984) survey of public school parents' taiowledge, 
perceptions, and satisfaction concerning the school and its curriculiam, and 
parent involvement served as the basis for most of the questionnaire items. 
The items used to measure parents' goals were taken frcm an earlier Naticaial 
Catholic Educational Association survey of C&tholic secondary scIkoI 
principals' and teachers' school goals (Yeager, Benscai, Guerra, & Manno, 
1985) . Based on a review of the literature, additicml itons were added by 
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the research team to determine parents' reasons for choosing a Catholic hi^ 
school, family structure, religion, and church participation. 

Parent uwolvement items were collapsed to represent two dimensions of 
involveonent: parent participatiOT in school--related activities, and parent 
involvement in school decisis making, A third dimension, parents' 
ooraraunication with teachers, is represented by a single item' (Table 2) . Hie 
reliability coefficients for parent participaticai and decisiai making were 
.97 and .91, respectively. 

(Table 2 about here) 

In conducting the analyses, parent involvement was measured in three 
ways in order to address the first research question: 1) frequency or rate of 
parent involvement in different kinds of schcx>l-related activities (activity 
focus); 2) total number of parents involved in a given diioensiOT (parent 
focus) ; ard 3) total nunfcer of parsnts involved in a specific category, 
subdimension or parent involvement role within the participatiai and decision 
making dimensions (role focus). 

First, the frequency or rate of parent involvement in different kinds of 
activities (activity focus) was measured by determining vdiether (yes, no) 
parent involvement included any of the items representing the five different 
types or subdimensions of participation (i.e., helpers, horerark monitors, 
attenders, board members, and teacher or teacher aides) , or six areas of 
decision making (i.e., curriculimi, finances, personnel, school policy, school 
goals, and hcme-school relations). Parents could select multiple respcHises 
within a similar category or subdimension. For exanple, if parents indicated 
they acted as helpers :ln all three ways listed in the questionnaire, a score 
of "3" was coded for helpers to represent three ways or kinds of helping 
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although only one parent was involved. Next, frequency or rate of 
involvement for constructs represented by irore than one item was obtained by 
summing all response opportunities and calculating the number of actual 
responses as a percentage of the total. Parents were not asked to report the 
number of times they participated in these activities* 

For consnunication, frequency of activity is the number of times parents 
reported talking with teachers during the last year as indicated by the 
response format ("none", "1-2", 3-5", "6-10", "nore than 10"). No effort was 
made to distiiigxiLsh participation, decision making, or communication 
activities according to iitportance or amount of time required performing 
them. 

Second, parent involvement was also measured by determining the actual 
number of parents involved (jsrent focus) in the actj.vities coirprising the 
three main dimensions — ^participation, decision making, and ccmmunication. 
Ihis was an attenpt to (±tain some measure of intensity of involvement across 
the dimensions. Parents were designated as actively involved 
"participators", "decision makers", and "communicators" if they responded 
"yes" to three or more items representing the dimension or had three or more 
talks with teachers during a given year. Parents reporting "no" for all 
items in a dimension or vdio reported "yes" to only one or two items were 
classified as noninvolved for that dimension. For example, the diiasnsion 
"participation" has 11 items or activities, ftily parents reporting three or 
more activities or involvements were designated as active participators. Hie 
difference between the activity- focus measure and the parent-focus measure 
of parent involvement is that the former is a duplicated count of parent 
responsefi while the latter is an undi?>licated count of respondents. 

13 
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Third, to determine parent participation roles and areas of decision 
making in vdiich parents most frequently participated, similar iteirs were 
grouped to define specific categories or subdimensions, as described above 
(Table 2). These represent five different parent involvement roles. Parents 
were distinguished vathin the participation dimension as: helpers, hcroework 
monitors, attenders, board members, and teachers and teacher aides. 
Similarly, six decisiai areas were distinguished: curriculum, finances, 
personnel, school policy, sdiool goals, and hcme-sctool relations. Far these 
calculations, parents r^rting involvement in at least oiie item for a 
particular category or subdimansicHi within the participaticxi and decision 
maJdug dimensions (role focus) were designated as involved in the role 
designated by that category. For example, parents were assigned the role 
"helper" if they indicated one or more ways acting as helpers. Likewise, 
they were considered as offering the school advice in the area of 
"curriculum" if they indicated one or more of the six items cocpdsing the 
curriculm decision-making category. Barents could then be designated as 
being active in one or more participation roles and decisicxwaaking areas. 
Thus, parents coiLd be distinguished as hi^y (3 or more roles), moderately 
(1 or 2 roles) or not (0 roles) active in school-related activities by roles. 

The role-focus measure is an aid in sharpening the focus on the kind of 
activities in which parents are involved by grcfcaping similar ways of 
participating within a dimension, egptjiiasizing the participation or decisiOTi- 
making categories or roles, and deenjiiasizing the actual nunber of different 
kinds of participatiais within the role. It differs frxxa the acbivity-focus 
measure in which all participations were suniraed regardless of viiether a 
response fell within a particular gro^p of items or category in vdiich parents 
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participated; and from the parent-focus neasure in vMch each parents' 
participation was evaluated separately for each dimension, not category or 
role. For the paroTt-focus measure, parents were thus desigmted as 
"actively involved" in a specific dimension such as "participation" if they 
indicated involvarent for three or more items within that dimension 
regardless of the nuntoer of different roles or categories represented by 
their responses. 

Other variables examined to investigate the research questions include 
parents' primary reason for choosing the school, their level of educational 
attainment, family striKrture, religiai, and frequency of church 
participation. Uie measurement of these variables is described below. 

Ihe reasons measure used in this stixi/ consists of the following four 
categories: aca de mic and curriculum, discipline, religion and values, and 
noneducational reasons. Detailed e)q>lanations concerning the developoent of 
these measures can be found in an earlier paper by Bauch aM Small (1986) . 
Briefly, pairents were asked to respond to several questicxis concerning their 
reasons for sending their child to a Catholic seconcfary school. In 
developing the constructs used in this stucfy, parents' reasOTSs are their most 
iii5)ortant or prinory reason for choosing the school. Academic and curriculxmi 
reasons include college preparation, academic progr a m offerings, and good 
teachers and teaching; discipline was a single response itan; religion and 
values inclixSe religious instruction, shared value system with the school, 
and the scJiool's opmness to parents' ideas. NbneducatiOTal reasOTis include 
such items as safety, diild's choice, transportation, location, and 
affordable tuitiai. 

Parents' level of educational attainment was determined by asking the 
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respondents (76% of v^om were Bothers) to indicate on an 8-point scale the 
hi^est level of schooling coirpleted. Ihese were coded as follows: 1 = 
"ooirpleted ei^th grade or less"; 2 = "had some hi^ school"; 3 = 
"ooirpleted hi^ school"; 4 = "canpleted technical, vocational, trade, or 
business school"; 5 = "had some college"; 6 = "graduated frcm a two-year 
college"; 7 = "graduated from a 4-year college or university"; 8 = 
"coarpleted a post- graduate or professicxial degree". For the analyses, 
education was collapsed to represent three levels: 1 = "did not finish high 
sctool"; 2 = "graduated frm hi^ sdiool, went to vocational school and had 
some college"; and 3 = "received a 2-year college degree or inore". 

Family stnxrture was determined by asking for the number of parents of 
the child wlio lived in the home. For religion, parents were asked vdiether 
they were Catholic (yes, no). To determine church participation, both 
Catholic and nonC^tholic parents were asked to select one of four response 
options to the question: "How frequently do you participate in church or 
other religious activities?" Ihe four responses and their codes were: 1 = 
•^weekly"; 2 = "monthly"; 3 = "a few times a year"; and 4 = "not at all". For 
the analyses, chiarch participation was collapsed to represent two levels: 
"frequent participation" (1+2), and "infrequent participaticn" (3+4). 

In order to analyze the first research question, distributional studies 
were conducted to determine the frequency or extent of parent activity 
(activity focus) in the three dimensions of parent involvement for the total 
groi:?) and by school — participaticai, decision malODg, and ccMiiunication; and 
the number of parents involved at different frequency rates in the categories 
examined (role focus). 

In studying the second research questicai, three-way ANOVAS were 
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perfonned to ctetemine the effect of the three independent variables, 
parents' educational level, prajnary reason for choosing the school, and the 
individual school chosen on the frequeixy of parent involvement (parent 
focus) for the three dimensions. Uiis resulted from a 3 x 4 x 5 factorial 
design in v*iich education was collapsed to represent three levels; and 
parents' primary reascxi for choosing the school was collapsed from 24 itens 
into four constructs representing academic, disciplii^, religion and values, 
and other reasons (Bauch & Small, 1986). Each of the five sdiools was one 
level of the school variable. For purposes of iieasurement, "sdiool" is a 
categorical designation for the set of parents at a particular school, it 
provides a convenient way of separating parents into subgroijps for study and 
provides a basis for decisions and interpretations regarding the analyses. 

Jinalyses were ct:»^ducted to determine parents' mean educational levels 
and reasais for dxxxsing the school in order to further examine the 
independent variables under investigation. In these studies, active or 
involved parents were coaoppared to those not involved. As indicated above, to 
be classified as "active" or "hi^" parents needed to indicate three or more 
activities for participation, three or more topics of decision making, and 
three or more occasions, in a given year of talks with teachers. 

Distributional studies vrere enployed in analyzing the third research 
question to determine how parents' reasons for choosing the school (i.e., 
religious vs. nonreligious reasons) and their frequency of school 
participation and ooinrnanication if^re related to their frequency of church 
participation; also hew this varied for Catholic single parents. Catholic 
two- pairent families, nonCatholic single parents, and nonCatholic two-parent 
families. The pajrpose was to test the assunption that "religiously- 
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struc±ured" Catholic schc»ls (i.e., those serving approxiinately 80% or more 
Catholic families) are more likely to resemble functional comrnunities since 
the vast majority of their members share religious oon^atibility vath the 
school than those schools that are not religiously-oriented, especially for 
single-parent Catholic families viho seem to have the greatest need for the 
additional social resources church participation provides. 

Piffqjgnpps ffl PHraibs' I nvolveaent in Scfacal-aelatBd Activities 

Frequency and kind of activities . In response to the first research 
questicai, Table 3 displays the results of the distributional studies 
indicating the most frequently reported activities by school (activi-ty 
focus). For participation, the most frequently reported categories in \Mch 
parents participate are as horoswork monitors (78.9%) and attending school 
meetings (76.7%). Parents less frequently act as school helpers (30%) and 
few serve as board members (12.4%) and as teachers or teacher aides (13.8%). 
Tie hi^est rates of overall parent participation are largely focused on 
activities related to student progress such as parents attending 
parent-teacher conferences and other parent meetings, and monitoring their 
children's hcsnework. Ihe hi^er-income nonCatholic Black schools aj^jear to 
have a hi^er rate of parent participation than the other schools. 

(Table 3 about here) 

For decision maJdng, there is a fairly low, even distribution of total 
grot?) responses for each decision-making area. Again, the three 
hi^er-inccme no«2atholic Black schools appear to have more frequent parent 
involvement. Overall, parents reported that they most frequently offered 
their advice or help in the area of financial decisions (31.1%), particularly 
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fund-raising (not shewn) . Given the financial burdens under which laost 
inner-city Catholic schools ar<2 presumsd to operate (Guerra & Augenstein, 
1986), it is surprising that this category, althou^ it ranked highest, 
received fewer than one-third of all possible responses. 

Separating parents into subgros^s by school indicates fairly consistent 
patterTTs of particiEation at each school, but scsnadiat different decision- 
making patterns. Areas in vMdi parents reported that their advise is sou^t 
in school decisicai making ranges from a low of 6% of parents at vMte 
working- class boys' sctool vdio report involvement in personnel decisions to 
a hi^ of 49.2% of parents at the Blade coed sdiool vAio are involved in 
decisions about hcane-school relations. Decision making appears to be a more 
specific sdhool- related phenomenon than does participation in other types of 
school activities. 

Within school distributions across activities appear to be more varied 
than across school variations, particularly regarding participation 
activities. Participation in governance roles such as serving on boarxis and 
helping make school decisions, for the most part, is rare. Activities that 
take parents away f ixm their working day such as helping at school or serving 
as teacher aides are infrequent. Attending school meetings and mcaiitoring 
hcanework are the most frequent parent involvement activities, activities most 
closely relatsi to a child's school progress. Parent involvement roles ai.e 
primarily limited to these two areas over all schools. The extent to vMch 
parents participate in school governance and decision making roles appears to 
be less pervasive than participation roles. 

Propjrtion of pare nts involved , ihe frequency rates of involvement of 
parents across the five schools by role are shewn in Table 4. Althou^ the 
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pattern of parent involvement by school is similar to that found in the 
preceding analysis, the percentage distribution pro\ades a stronger basis for 
judging the extent to v*iich all parents are active and permits another 
perspective in making vathin and across-school oonparisons. 

(Table 4 about here) 

Overall, only 12.6% of parents cto not participate in any school-related 
activities or participation roles. About one-third meet the criterion for 
"hic^y active" (i.e., involvement in three or more roles or categories of 
participation). Most parents fulfill one or two parent involvement roles, 
i!50st likely as meeting attenders and hoanework monitors. As in the previous 
analysis, the Black coed school has the hi^est percentage of "hic^y active" 
parents (45.1%) \Mle the Hispanic girls' and \diite TOridng-class boys' 
schools are among the lowest in parent rarticipation. 

Even fewer parents perceive themselves active in giving advise or being 
consulted about school decisions. Overall, 50.8% report that they do not 
give advice or help make decisicais concerning the school. Again, the Black 
coed school has the hi^est proportion of highly active parents in scdiool 
decision- making areas (33.3%) vAiile the two lower-income Catholic 
schools—the Hispanic and white working-class— have the lowest. 

Table 5 reports the ooaraiiunication dimension of parent involvement. 
Relatively few parents (17.9%) had csfc talked to their children's teachers 
within the past year. The Black coed and Black boys' schools have the most 
frequent parent-teacher contacts with approximately 50% of parents reporting 
three or more talks a year compared to less than 32% of parents at the other 
three schools. These two schools also have the fewest "no shows". It appears 
that roost parents ccatie to school for the minimum of two or three parent- 
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teacher conferences a year vAiich these schools schedule (Yeager, et al, 
1985) . 

(Table 5 about here) 
Hie across school patterns indicate that one school may enjiiasize some 
type of parent activity more than another by providing more opportunities for 
involvement tlian others, it also indicates that some schools apparently 
provide broader roles for parents in governance activities both by asking 
them to serve on parent ccarimittees and school boards and by seeking their 
advice concerning areas of school decision making. However, other factors 
influencing parent involvement may not be related exclusively to school 
factors such as providing for school meetings and parent teacher conferences. 
Consequently, additional analyses pertaining to parental characteristics were 
undertaken in addition to examining the school as possilDle sources of these 
differences. 

ntflP^n pe of PTOit qia(rac±egistigs and Sdtool cn ferenfc ImdLvement 

The three ANOVas used to determine the effects of parents' reasons for 
choosing the school, their education, and the individual school chosen 
(independent variables) on the frequency (parent focus) of parent 
participation, decision making, and communication (dependent variables) are 
shown in Table 6. Decisions for statistical significance were made at the 
.05 level and below. In response to the second research question, several 
main effects were found for education and school indicating their separate 
influence on one or more dijivensions of parent involvement. Ifofwever, there 
were no significant two or three-way interaction effects. 

(Table 6 about here) 
For the participation dimension of parent involvement, parents' level of 
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educational attainment and the individual school chosen produced a main 
effect on parents' frequency of school-related activity (parent focus) vMle 
their reasons for choosing the school did not. Parents' with hi^er levels 
of educational attainment are more likely than those with lower levels to 
participate (F = 4.74; p < .009). Parents' participation in school-related 
activities is not dependent on their reasons for choosing the school. 
However, the specific school chosen has a significant effect on parents' 
participation (F = 9.68; p < .001). 

Only the individual school diosen produced an effect (F = 6.66; p <.0Ol) 
on the extent to which parents' advised or helped make s<dvx)l decisic^. The 
hi^er income nonCatholic Black coed sdKX)l caitributed the most to this 
effect. Again, as observed in the distributional studies, this suggests that 
decision making is school specific. This dimensicxi is apparently more 
directly related to the opportunities schools provide for the involvement of 
parents, as well as to parent initiative, than are the other two dimensions. 

All three variables produced a main effect cn frequency of jarents' 
talks with teachers suggesting the iitf luence of iruLtiple factors on 
parent-sdiool comiunications. Parents' educational level (F = 3.52; p < 
.03), parents' primary reascxi for choosing the school (F = 3.21; p < .02), 
and the individual school chosen (F = 14.02; p < .001) all produced a main 
effect. The greatest contributors to these effects are parents with hi^ 
levels of education (2- year college degrees or beyOTd) v*k) chose the school 
primarily for academic reasOTS. Again, the hi^er income nonCatholic Black 
coed school was the hi^est contributor to the effect of school on 
oomraunication . 

Ihe pattern that emerges from the ANOVAS indicates that the school 
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chcsen and Earents' educaticsial level are ck »ly related. However, the 
absence of two or three-way interaction effects indicates that independent 
effects such as education were negated when ccaiibined with the sd)ool. 
Frequent participators at an individual school may not have the same high 
level of educaticai as frequent participators at another school. A closer 
scrutiry of the two variables, school and education, is useful in 
determining their relationship to parent involvement. 

Based on the entire sanple, hi^ participators and hi^ canmunicators 
(i.e., parents with three or more involvements) had hi^^ levels of 
education than those less involved. Parents ^A)o scored hi^ ai participation 
had a mean educational level of 4.26 indicating that they were more likely to 
have had scans college. Ihose \A)o scored low on participation, had a mean 
educational level of 3.73 indicating that they were not likely to have 
attended college. Similar educational attainment scores were obtaiiied for 
hi^ (X = 4.25) and low ocsanunicators (X = 3.53). 

Schools with the highest percentages of active paraits had the highest 
educaticml levels. For exaitple, at the Blade coed school v^eora 52% of 
parents were participators, the mean educational level was 5.09 as ccnpared 
to 3.51 at the vMte working-class boys' school vAiere 29% of parents were 
classified as participators. This patt-^m was consistent for all schools. 

Interestingly, regardless of a school's mean educational Itvel, parent 
groups were stratified similarly at each school indicating that those with 
the hi^est levels of educaticai at a school were the highest participators 
and oanmunicators. 

Barents' reasons for choosing the school appear to have an effect on 
ccffanunicatioti. Parents who chose the school primarily for acadesnic reasons 
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ccanraunicate with teachers nore frequently than those vdio chose the school for 
discipline, religion and values and noneducational reasons. These parents 
are also itore highly educated (Bauch & Small, 1986). Ihey are also nore 
likely found in schools with other more hi^y-educated parents. Ihus, the 
effect of education, reasons, and school is confounded. 

Furthermore, the 21 tests represented by the ANOVA proNddes no control 
over Type I error. Ihus, sosoe oc»>cem needs to be acknowlec3ged about the 
possibility that the ANOVA results described are spurious. However, the 
results of the distributional studies presented earlier are consistent with 
the ANOVA results bolstering their acceptability. It is likely that there 
are other personal background factors related to parent involvement that were 
not tested here such as parents' educational aspirations for their children 
and other notivational factors v4iich could tei^ten parent involvement. It is 
also probable that the effects of parent characteristics cannot be 
determined by the analyses chosen for this study. 
FSflMly Tn?e# ftoent Ttr96Lveaa±, and Cburcb Borticiistion 

Distributional studies were 'osed to examine the third research question 
pertaining to the relatiOTship between family type, parents' reasons for 
choosing the school and church participation. In the analyses previously 
shown, religious reasons for choosing a Catholic school were not significant 
in parent involvement. For a particular type of family, however, religious 
reasons nay be important. 

Sixx^ Catholic schools represent a religious oonro^jnity, sdiool 
participation mi^ be better understood by expanding its context to include 
churdi participation. Denominational compatibility and the need to seek 
additiraal family social resources yiheji one parent is absent from the hojne 
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mi^t be reflected in church participation as suggested by Coleman and 
Hoffer (1987) . Therefore, the remaining analyses were centered around parent 
participators (parent focus) representing four family religio-structural 
types in order to determine the relationship between school and church 
participation for families of different types, especially those >dio chose the 
school for religious reascais. 

The population for this stucfy is especially appropriate for such 
analyses since over half the parents are Catholic (62%) . Similarly, 
approximately half are single-parent families distributed about evenly 
between Catholics and ncaiCatholics. Previous analyses indicate that 
Catholics are significantly more likely than nonCatholics to choose the 
school for religious reasons (Ba.iKih & Stell, 1986). 

Analyses (not shewn) indicate that single-parent families are as likely 
to be sdiool participators as are two-parent families regardless of religious 
dencraination. In order to examine the relationship, then, betw^n school and 
church participation for different type families and their reascais for 
choosing the school, four family types were coaipared. This was done to test 
the l^pothesis that the single Catholic parent active in the school is more 
likely than other family types to be active in the religious ccatimmity, 
especially if the parent chooses the school for religious reascais. Sudi 
parents may need help in filling the duties of the missing parent and is 
likely to seek the additional resources provided ty a religious community. 

Differences were found for family type, religious reasons for ciwosing 
the school, and frequency of church participation for frequent school 
participators (Table 7) . Among the four family types displayed, 
single-parent Catholic families were the least frequent churdi participators. 
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similarly, anong families vto choose the school for nonreligious reasons, 
single-parent Catholic families also are less likely than other family t^^pes 
to be church goers. For \diatever ireasons parents choose these Catholic 
sctools, reasons for school choice seem to be tmrelated to parents' frequency 
of churdh participatioi. 

(Table 7 about here) 
Interestingly, single Catholic parents vdio are active school 
participators, are less likely to be frequent church participators despite 
their reasons for choosing the school than nonCatholics. Family structure is 
a crucial negative factor in church participation for single-parent Catholic 
families in Catholic sdx»ls. 

Thus, the e5q)ectation was not confirmed that active, single-parent 
Catholics who choose the school for religious reasons would be more likely 
than other family types to be dunxh participators. Indeed, these families 
were the least likely to be active church goers. 

Hie two perspectives introduced at the beginning of this paper, and 
additicHial informaticai about the five schools obtained from cbservational 
studies (Bauch, et al, 1985), suggest certain conclusions and iitplications 
about family choice, scdiool organizational advantages, and ccarimsiity 
msfdbership. The findings will be discussed in the order in v4iich the three 
research questions were explored. 

Concerning the first researdi questicm, the majority of parent 
involvement activity resides primarily in ccaranunication with teachers, and 
participation in those areas most closely related to stuctent progress: 
hcsoework monitoring and attending school meetings. Parents are most 
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involved in activities that really count, that is, those that focus primarily 
on their children's iitEtediate school perfomance. This may help explain in 
part \Aiy Catholic schools, especially those serving large proportions of 
Icwer^incoafte and minority students are able to produce hi^ier achievement 
scores than public schools (Cfeleman, et al, 1982; Greeley, 1982). 
Ajtaxodmately one-third of all parents are hi^y active in parent roles 
related to school performance. Fro© the perspective of family choice, many 
parents may choose Catholic sd^ls, in part, because they want to be 
involved particularly in monitoring their child's acadejoic progress:. Ifeny 
seek and find si^jport for that role in the Catholic sdiool. 

In response to the second research question, parents' level of education 
plays a strong role in parent involvement as well as their choice of a 
particular school. Parents with similar levels of education tend to 
patrcmze the same school for similar reasOTS (Bauch & Small, 1986), thus 
accounting for the iii?)artance of the individual sdtool chosen. Parents' 
level of education provides schools that may itondate parent involvement 
policies with an additional advantage in that parents with higher levels of 
educatiOT tend to be more responsive to such policies than those with lower 
levels of ediKaticaial attainment. 

For exanple, all scSiools in the study held parent-teacher conferences at 
least twice a year. Ihree of the five schools repo2±ed that they held 
parent- teacher conferences "every 2-3 mcarths". Iheir was no relaticaiship, 
hcwever, between frequency of parent--teacher ccxtferences and parents' 
participation in tbm. Ihe white woridng-class boys' school reported holding 
conferences more frequently than the hi^er incoffoe Black coed sctool; 
hcwever, the fonner's par^it participation in conferences was ICMer than the 
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latter 's* Other schools in the study followed a siinilar pattern related to 
socioecxsncmc status* 

Schools with hitler parent education levels were more successful in 
making greater demands on parents. Hxe school which stands out in the 
study — the Black coed sdiool — was particularly insistent abDUt every 
parent's participation in parent-teadier ccaiferences. Biey witW^d 
students' p r ogress reports until parents could coine to the school and detain 
them personally thus assuring that parents had contact with school 
personnel. Similarly, not all schools had active parent organizations; 
however, schools with the hi^iest parent educational levels (the Blade coed 
and Black bsys' sdiools) had the most active parent groins, according to 
priiKJijal reports. 

The v4iite woiSdng-class botys' sdiool and the Blade coed sdiool serve as 
contrasts in how the organizational context of the schools varied and how 
parents' educational levels and reasons for dioosing tte school play a role 
in parent involvement. Bie coed sdxx>l was not cnLy the smallest CH>e 
studied, allowing for greater familiarity and ease of interactiOTi due to its 
size, but also having a number of other organizational advantages that 
clearly contributed toward the hi^ier rate of parent involvement. The sdiool 
had been established throu^ the efforts of a groi?) of concerr^ j»rents 
hi^ily organized and active previous to the sdiool's founding. After the 
sdKX)l began, these parents participated in a number of monitoring roles 
including providing tutoring services, interacting with other ooatnamity 
orgaMzatiOTS working toward nei^ibortiood and city i i upro v aDents, and working 
with sdiool officials to ensure a hroad-^^ase of parent participation at 
school events. The sdiool had a hi^ academic focus. It was imique in its 
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twD-tierei administrative structure in vMdi the school ''president" was 
respcmsible for ocronamity outreach and public relations programs \diile the 
school "principal" was responsible for the day-to-day operations of the 
sciiool* 

Parents were found in the school nearly everyday and felt wlccsaad. 
Hiey conramicated informally and easily with teacters and administrators. 
While the research team was in the school, a prdDlem arose conceming 
students' ocming late to class. Hie principal ijnnediately inpleraented a 
solutiOTi suggested by one of the parents. Parent school relationships could 
be chcracterized as "coc^jerative" and mrtually beneficial. Parents wanted the 
best educatioi possible for their child and did a great deal of monitoring of 
their children and of the school, and tl^ school enjoyed the si^jport and 
benefit of a notivated and involved group of parents to assist in reinforcing 
school policy and discipline. 

In contrast, the vdiite working-class boys' school not only had the 
lowest rates of parent participation and ccnEounication, but it had the lowest 
parent education level and enrolled the largest number of students of all 
schools in the study. Uie school had a long tradition and reputation in its 
section of the city for providing an excellent jc4>-entry preparation for 
students from working-class families. Upon graduation, potential eatployees 
were eagerly sought from this school by the business coarotainity. An all-boys' 
scdiool, many of the students' fathers, grandfathers, and uncles had attended 
it. A hi^ percentage of teachers had graduated from the school. Bie stable 
presence of the school in a socio-eoonomically changing nei^iboiixxxi 
counteracted an evident sense of insecurity and fear that often acoojtpanies 
such change (Bauch, et al, 1985). 
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Parents in this working-class school e^cpressed the irtportance to them 
of a sense of familiarity about the school. This was closely associated vath 
with the teachers' "knowing the family" or frequenting the nei^iborhood 
playgrounds, vMch the teachers soraetiroes did, and with the nei^iboriiood 
ccaimmity in \vhicii the teachers lived. Parents ejqjress less concern about 
strictly academic-reiatai matters as an iitportant aspect of the school. 
C3ocmMiication often centered around personal and family pniDleants. Ihere was 
not the saine sense of necessity for parent school participation and 
coiataunication . 

Bie school had an elaborate curriculum tracking structure organized in 
such a way that teachers and school officials could resolve most school 
performance problems by sinply nDving students to another track level without 
involving parents, vMch they freji^ntly did. press for acdiievement was 
not nearly as great as it was at the coed school. Rather, the school 
€9D(?4iasized religious and human relations values over academics and thus was 
uniquely different in this respect from the other four schools where academic 
reasons for choosing the school far outwei^ied nonacaderaic ones (Bauch & 
Small, 1986). While parent-school interactions at this sciKol were certainly 
cordial, they were not frequent, and parents tended not to be involved. 
Parents at this school were more likely to place responsibility for their 
child's education on the school. In contrast to the coed school, parent- 
school relations could be viewed as "syitpathetic" or "neutral." There 
appeared to be little demand on either side for parent involvement as it was 
measured in this study. 

This brief excursion into two sdK»ls' organizational settijigs helps 
"explain" parent involvement in a way that statistical measures do not 
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pemit. Ethnographic data can provide insist into why and* how a school ini^t 
have a particular stance or play a community role that affects parent 
involvement. At the same time, statistical measures make it quite clear that 
the characteristics of a school's clientele including their level of 
ediK^ational attainment and reasons for ctoosing the school are related to 
parent involvement. 

Generally, a smaller proportion of parents in this study are active in 
decision making and accepting governance roles oc8[ipared to participation in 
sctool-related activities that most directly influence their children's 
school performance. Clearly, decision making or the process of parent 
consultation, may be influenced by factors beyond the oOTtrol of the 
individual school. Lack of participation in this area may be influenced by 
policies attributable to the larger archdiocesan "system" or religious 
ccanmunity to ^ch the school belongs. It is likely that the policy of these 
school "cwr^rs" provides only a limited role for parents in government and 
decision making. Most Catholic school boards only provide limited advisory 
roles for parents (Harper, 1980). In addition, school officials may be 
reluctant to solicit advice from the broader community of parents, 
particularly if parents seem to be satisfied with the school. While vxyst 
private schools enjoy considerable organizational advantages attributable to 
their autonomy of government. Catholic schools may not have advanced to the 
point of affording parents a broader consultative role than these data 
suggest. 

Concerning the last research question, single-parent Catholic families 
\iho choose the school for religious reasons are the least active in church 
althou^ they are likely to be active in the school. Their perceptions about 
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their acx^eptance in the Catholic church is strongly suggested by the fact 
that their nonCatholic counterparts are more likely to be active in churches 
of other dencaninations. Other studies have shown that single-parent 
Catholics feel neglected by the Church (Hyer, 1987). Thus, the group for 
v*K3m Catholic schools mi^ offer the greatest "double benefit" of 
sdhool-church interaction for families »ioDst in need, ^}pears to benefit the 
leaste For this grc^, the Catholic school provides a single institutional 
si^^rt* 

In inner-city Catholic schools/ ocjramunity raembership is a ocxiplex 
phencaraaiOT. Qily sli^tly over half (57%) the Catholics attoicaing these 
schools report that they are active in the Church vMle somewhat more 
nonCatholics (65%) report that they are active in their respective churches. 
Since the school represents a dencsnination to vMch these latter families do 
not belong, religious ooraraunity nembership ordinarily would not overly vath 
the school. 

Coleman and Hoffer's (1987) definition of the functional oonmrunity in 
which participants interact outside the school within the broader religious 
oornmunity generally does not apply for this group. Interaction may occur in 
other locations such as in social situations, the workplace, nonCatholic as 
well as Catholic churches, and in the broader civic and econcinic oaranunity. 

Rather than denominational inocji^Datibility acting as a deterrent to 
parent involvement, deixmnational aocanmodation occurs throu^ a set of 
shared family values that allows for, encourages, and respects the 
participation of all families. This accommodation si^Dports parents in their 
child-rearing tasks, especially education, and emphasizes the importance of a 
child's school progress. Ohe idealized close-knit interaction of 
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lK?ne-<diurcJi-- school is difficult to achieve in today's Anerican society, even 
for the Catholic Church, 

In oonclvision, parent involveanent is a plastic process both in reality 
and 'in attempts to measure it* Ctontesrtaaal factors related to the school's 
clientele such as their socioeooncmic status, school history, the 
opportunities schools provide for participaticsi, and the school's openness to 
parent involvement defy molding into a single analysis. Thus, it is 
difficult to conclude in vdiat settings a particular or frequency of 
parent involvement is needed, wanted, or beneficial. A variety of parent 
involvement patterns seem to characterize these schools, related primarily to 
the grotqp of parents viio have chosen the school and vAk) roost likely share 
canraon beliefs about, the value of education for their children. Ihe 
variegated picture of parent involvement that emerges at these schools 
provides scaone insist into hew parent involvement mechanisms operate in 
inner-city Catholic hi^ schools viiere primarily lower-income and 
lower-middle class, minority parents exercise cihoice of a private school. 
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Table 1 

School Deaographic Characteristics 



Schools 



Boys 



Black Schools 
Gix4s 



Co-ed 



Hispanic 
Girls 



White Working- 
Cia&s Boys 



Location 
Governance 



ERJCfi 



Eni'olliDent 

Gender 
Composition 

Ethnic 
Composition 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Asian 

Median Income 
Range 

% Below 
Poverty Level 

Religion 
% Catholic 

Teacher-Student 
Ratio 

Tuition (1985) 

College-Admission 
Rate (1984-1986) 
4 Year College 
2 Year College 



Mid-Atlantic 

Dioces£in 
Owned/ 
Religious 
Order Operated 

237 

Boys 



Total 



94% 
5% 
1% 



$22,737 

15. G% 

55% 

1-11 
$1,500 



70% 
9% 
79% 



West 

Diocesan 
Owned/ 
Religious 
Order Operated 

316 

Gix-ls 



85% 
15% 



$18,617 

28.5% 

48% 

1-19 
$925 



35% 
25% 
G3% 



Midwest 

Diocesan 
Owned and 
Operated 



288 

Mixed 
(Girls - 62%; 
Boys - 38%) 



99% 
1% 



$24,500 

15.4% 

45% 

1-17 
$1,125 



85% 
13% 
98% 



East Coast 

Religious Order 
Owned and Operated 



780 
Girls 



35% 
55% 
10% 



$16,101 

45.9% 

79% 

1-18 
$1,200 



59% 
22% 
81% 



East Coast 

Diocesan 
Owned/ 
Religious 
Oi-der Operated 

1070 

Boys 



34% 

63% 
3% 



$16,617 

36.1% 

84% 

1-23 
$1,200 



38% 
17% 
55% 
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Table 2 



Coding and Constrx!^t Developaent 
for Parent Znvolveaent 



Question and Original Response Categories 

Dimensions Muaber and Coding Construct Developnent 



PARTICIPATION 



XI 'b)- Below is a list of ways 
in which parents aight 
participate' in school 
activi ties . 

Have you ever 
participated? 



DECISION 
MAKING 



12 (a)- Below is a list of areas 
about which parents may 
or may not advise and/ 
or help make decisions 
for this school. 



Coding Style: Yes32; No=l 

a. Acting as a teacher or 

substitute teacher 
b* Acting as a classrooa 

aide or tutor 
c. Serving as a School 
Board , Advisory, or 
Parent Board Heaber 
d - Attending Parent 
Meetings 

e. Acting as a Guest 

Speaker 

f . Attending aeetings to 
discuss local , social , 
and political issues 

g . Attending aeetings to 
discuss other coaaunity 

problems 

h . Attending aeetings to 
discuss school probleas 

i. Helping with class trips 
3*. Helping with extra- 
curricular activities 

k. Making sure hoaework is 
done 

Coding Style: Yas =2; No =1 

a. Hiring & Firing of 

teachers 

b . Standards for student 
behavior (discipline ) 



Coding Style: Yes=2 ; No=l 

I. Helpers (i,j) 

II. Hoaework Montiors (k) 

III . At tenders (d, f , g ,h ) 

IV. Board Menbers (c) 

V. Teachers and Aides (a,b,e) 



Coding Style: Yos.= 2; No=l 

I. Curriculum (c,e,f,g,j,k) 

II. Finances (d,n,o) 
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Question and Original Response Catog^^ries 

,pi««nsions Nuabor and Coding Construct Devolopnont 



Do you advise or help 
aake decisions for 
this school? 



c. The way students are 

graded 

d. How the school budget is 

spent 

e. What textbooks or other 
learning nate rials are 

used 

f. What subjects are taught 

g . How subjects are taught 

h . Hi ring and £i ring of 

adni;^istrators 

i . Ways the school and 
parents work togethe r 

j. The school's daily 

schedule 
k. TJic «ay religion is 
taught 

1. Setting school goals 

Q. Setting adaission policy 

n. How Qoney is raised 

o. Setting teache rs ' salari* 



III. Personnel (a,h) 

IV. School Policy (b,«) 

V. School Goals (1) 

VI. Hoae-School 
Relations (i) 



COMMUNICATION 

Talks with 
Teachers 



4 - During the last year 
about how raany tiaes 
have you talked to 
your child's teacher? 



1- None 

2- 1-2 

3- 3-5 

4- 6-10 

5- 10 or aore tiaes 



1- Hone 

2- One or two 

3- Three to five 

4- Six or aore 
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Table 3 

Frequency of Parent Involvement in Different Kinds of Activities 

by Sdiool (Activity Focus) 



Schools 



Black SdMols Hispanic Wiite HbrfcLng- 

Activity Boys Girls Coed Girls class Boys Itotal 



PAREICIPAncXI 



Helpers 


55 


48 


54 


99 


37 


293 




31.6% 


29.6% 


45.8% 


24.7% 


30.3 


30.0% 


HorosMDrlc 


137 


127 


106 


304 


103 


777 


Moniuors 


78.9% 


78.9% 


86.2% 


75.1% 


84.4% 


78.9% 


Attenciers 


126 


122 


100 


309 


90 


747 




72.4% 


75.3% 


85.5% 


76.9% 


75.6% 


76.7% 


Board ^Ssri)ers 


17 


22 


24 


51 


8 


122 




9.8% 


13.6% 


20.2% 


12.6% 


6.6% 


12.4% 


Teadier/ 


20 


24 


17 


59 


14 


134 


ieacner's Aiaes 


11.5% 


14.8% 


14.8% 


14.7% 


11.6% 


13.8% 
















Curriculum 


37 


56 


21 


121 


25 


260 




21.3% 


31.5% 


16.9% 


28.9% 


19.2% 


25.4% 


Finances 


83 


55 


47 


103 


30 


318 




47.7% 


30.9% 


39.2% 


24.6% 


23.1% 


31.1% 


Personnel 


15 


58 


11 


118 


8 


210 




8.6% 


32.4% 


8.5% 


28.1% 


6.0% 


20.3% 


School Policy 


41 


56 


24 


117 


30 


268 




23.6% 


31.3% 


19.0% 


27.9% 


22.7% 


26.0% 


Sctool Goals 


36 


36 


33 


87 


25 


217 




20.7% 


20.0% 


25.6% 


20.7% 


18.8% 


20.9% 


Horae/Schdbl 


73 


25 


64 


69 


42 


273 


Relations 


42.0% 


13.9% 


49.2% 


16.4% 


31.6% 


26.3% 
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Table 4 



Proportion of Parents Involved in Participation Roles and 
Decision Making Areas by School 
(Role Rxajs) 



Involvement 



Participation 

Not Active 
(0 roles) 

Moderately 
Active 
(1-2 roles) 

Highly 
Active 

(3 or more roles) 
Total 



Schools 



Black Sdiools Hispanic Wiite Working- 

Bpys Girls Oo-ed Girls Class Boys Total 



24 25 10 

13.8% 15.4% 9.0% 

89 84 51 

51.1% 51.9% 45.9% 



61 53 50 

35.1% 32.7% 45.1% 



174 
100% 



162 
100% 



111 
100% 



53 

13.3% 

228 
57.0% 



119 
29.7% 



400 
100% 



10 

8.5% 
70 

59.3% 



38 

32.2% 



118 
100% 



122 
12.6% 

522 
54.1% 



321 
33.3% 



965 

100% 



Decision Making 

Not Active 
(0 areas) 

Moderately 
Active 
(1-2 areas) 

Hi^y 
Active 

(3 or more areas) 
Total 



71 

40.8% 
55 

31.6% 



174 
100% 



90 

50.0% 
36 

*20.0% 



52 

40.3% 
34 

26.4% 



180 
100% 



129 
100% 



231 
54.9% 

86 

20.4% 



421 
100% 



82 

62.1% 
18 

13.7% 



48 54 43 104 32 

27.6% 30.0% 33.3% 24.7% 24.2% 



132 
100% 



526 
50.8% 

229 
22.1% 



281 
27.1% 



1036 
100% 
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Table 5 

Distriixition of the Nuitber of Tiines Parents Report T&lking to Iteachers 



Schools 



lEalks 


Boys 


Black Schools 




Hispanic 
Girls 


White Working- 
Class coys 


m 1 i 111 

Total 




(n=172) 


(n=183) 


(n=132) 


(n==432) 


(nF=134) 


(n=1053) 


None 


7.5% 


17.5% 


6.1% 


22.0% 


30.6% 


17.9% 


One or two 


39.0% 


50.8% 


46.2% 


61.1% 


52.2% 


52.7% 


Biree to five 


40.7% 


28.4% 


37.9% 


14.8% 


15.7% 


24.5% 


Six or more 


12.8% 


3.3% 


9.8% 


2.1% 


1.5% 


4.9% 


Totals 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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Table 6 



Sunmmary of Analysis of Variance for Degree of 
Parent Participation, Decision Making and Coomunication 
(n-909) 



Source of Variation df HS 



PARTICIPATION 
Hain Effects 

Education 2 

Reason ^ 

School ^ 

2- vay Interactions 

Education x Reason 6 

Education x School 8 

Reason x School 12 

3- vay Interactions 

Education x Reason x School 21 

Residual 852 

Total 908 

DECISION MAKING 

Hain Effects 

Education 2 

Reason 3 

School ^ 

2-vay Interactions 

Education x Reason 6 

Education x School 8 

Reason x School 12 

3-vay Interactions 

Education x Reason x School 21 

Residual 832 

Total 908 

COMMUNICATION 

Main Effects 

Education 2 

Reason 3 

School 4 

2- vay Interactions 

Education x Reason 6 

Education x School 8 

Reason x School 12 

3- vay Interactions 

Education x Reason x School 21 

Residual 852 

Total 908 



15.69 4.7 .009 

3.11 .9 .420 

32.04 9.7 .001 

2.54 1.02 .595 
3.48 .77 .396 
3.87 1.05 .301 

f 

3.55 1.07 .374 
3.31 

3.47 

3.23 1.19 .305 

2.79 1.02 .381 

18.10 6.66 .001 

3.82 1.41 .209 

4.23 1.56 .134 

4.00 1.47 .130 

2.74 1.01 .450 

2.72 

2.80 

4.27 3.52 .030 

3.90 3.21 .022 

17.00 14.02 001 

.88 .73 .629 

2.34 1.93 .053 

1.52 1.2S .244 

1.17 .97 .503 

1.21 

1.32 



Table 7 

Distritution for Eaitiily Types of School Participators* 
fcy Reasons for Choosing the School 
and Church Participation 



Family Types 



Church 

Participation 



Single-Parent Single-Parent TWo-Parent Two-Parent 
Catholic ^fonCatholic Catholic NonCatholic Ibtal 



Religious Reasons 

Frequent 

Infrequent 
Total 



21 

67.7% 
10 

32.3% 
31 

100% 



10 

83.3% 
2 

16.7% 
12 

100% 



33 

82.5% 
7 

17.5% 
40 

100% 



9 

75.0% 
3 

25.0% 
12 

100% 



73 

76.8% 
22 

23.2% 
95 

100% 



Ncai-Religjous Reasons 
Frequent 



Infrequent 
Total 



24 

^i6.2% 



23 

f.3.8% 
52 

100% 



29 

63.0% 
17 

37.0% 
46 

100% 



43 

70.:% 
18 

29.5% 
61 

100% 



32 

76.2% 
10 

23.8% 

42 
lOi 



128 
63.7% 

73 

36.3% 

201 
100% 



♦Percentages represent only those parents vdio scored high on School Participation 
and also responded to questions concerning church participation and religion and 
family structure. 
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